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Tne Mops. 


** Some change of course should be in force, 
But surely not so much.” 


What a variety of changes there has been in the costumes of 
men and women since the fig-leaf garments were in vogue. 
And these millions of changes have, each and all, had their ad- 
mirers, and every fashion has been, in its day, called beautiful. 
It is evident, therefore, that the reigning fashion, whatever it be, 
comprehends the essence of the agreeable, and that to continue 
one particular mode or costume beautiful for successive ages, 
it would only be necessary to keep it fashionable. Some na- 
tions have taken advantage of this principle in the philosophy 
of dress, and have, by that means, retained a particular mode 
for centuries; and there is no doubt the belles of these unfad- 
ing fashions were and are quite as ardently admired as though 
they had changed the form of their apparel at every revolution 
of the moon. 

In some important particulars these fixed planets of fashion 
certainly have the advantage over those who are continually dis- 
playing a new phasis. ‘They present fewer data for observa- 
tion, and, consequently, the alterations which time will bring to 
the fairest person is less perceptible, or, as they always seem the 
same, less noted. There are few trials more critical to a waning 
beauty than the appearing in a new and brilliant fashion. If it 
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becomes her, the whisper instantly runs round the circle, “ how 
young she looks!” a most invidious way of hinting she is as old 
as the hills—if it does not become her, which is usually the 
case, then you will hear the remark, ‘ what an odious dress !” 
meaning, the wearer looks as ugly as the Fates. 

The contrast between a new fashion and an old famailiar 
face instantly strikes the beholder, and makes him run over all 
the changes in appearance he has seen the individual assume ; 
and then there is danger that the antiquated fashions may be re- 
vived, and how provoking it is to be questioned whether one 
remembers when long waists and hoops and ruffled-cuffs were 
worn! A reference to the parish register or the family record 
would not disclose the age more effectually. 

Nor are the youthful exempted from their share in the evils of 
change. It draws the attention of the beholder to the dress, 
rather than to the wearers; and it reminds bachelors, palpably 
and alarmingly, of the expense of supporting a wife who must 
thus appear in a new costume every change of the mode. 

Now, as it is fashion which makes the pleasing in dress, 
were one particular form retained ever so long it would always 
please, and thus the unnecessary expense of time and money 
be avoided ; and the charges of fickleness and frivolousness en- 
tirely repelled. We have facts to support this opinion. Is not 
the Spanish costume, in the plate, quite as becoming as our 
own mode? and that costume has been unchanged, or nearly 
so, for centuries ; while the French and English, from whom 
we borrow our fashions, (poor souls that we are, to be thus des- 
titute of invention and taste!) have ransacked nature, and ex- 
hausted art for comparisons and terms by which to express the 
new inventions they have displayed in dress. We are aware 
that a certain class of political economists affect to believe that 
luxury is beneficial to a nation—but it is not so. The same 
reasoning which would make extravagance in dress commend- 
able, because it employed manufacturers and artists, would also 
make intemperance a virtue in those who could afford to be 
drunk, because the preparation of the alcohol employs labor- 
ers, and the consumption would encourage trade. All these 
views of the expediency of tolerating evil are a part of that Ma- 
ehiavellian system of selfishness which has been imposed on the 
world for wisdom ; but which has proved its origin by the cor- 
ruptions, crimes and miseries men have endured in conse- 
quence of yielding themselves dupes or slaves of fashion and. 
vice. 
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We do hope, indeed believe, that a more just appreciation of 
the true interests and real happiness of mankind will yet prevail. 
The improvements, now so rapidly progressing, in the intel- 
lectual and civil condition of nations must, we think, be follow- 
ed by acorresponding improvement in the tastes and pursuits of 
those who are the elité of society. Etiquette and the fashions 
cannot be the engrossing objects of pursuit, if people become 
reasonable—the excellences of mind and heart will be of more 
consequence to a lady than the color of a ribbon or the 
shape of a bonnet. We would not have ladies despise or neglect 
dress. They should be excessively careful to be always fit to 
be seen—personal neatness is indispensable to agreeableness— 
almost to virtue. A proper portion of time and attention must 
scrupulously be given to external appearance, but not the whole 
of our days and energies. Is it worthy of Christians, pretend- 
ing to revere the precepts of Him who commanded them not 
to ‘*take thought what they should put on,” to spend their best 
years in studying the form of their apparel? Trifles should not 
thus engross us, and they need not, if our citizens would only 
shake off this tyranny of fashion, imposed by the tailors of Paris 
and London, and establish a national costume, which would, 
wherever an American appeared, announce him as a republican 
and the countryman of Washington. ‘They might if our la- 
dies would first show that they have sufficient sense and taste to 
invest and arrange their own costume, (without the inspiration 
of foreign milliners) in accordance with those rational princi- 
ples of comfort, propriety, economy, and becomingness, which 
are the only true foundation of the elegant in apparel. It is 
not necessary to elegance of appearance, nor to the prosperity 
of trade, that changes in fashion should so frequently occur. 
Take, for instance, the article of shoes. What good conse- 
quence results from a change in the fashion of shoes? If we 
have a becoming and convenient mode, why not retain it for 
centuries, and save all the discussions about square-toed, round 
or peaked—and ali the other ad infinitum changes in cut and 
trimmings? And if the hours thus saved were devoted to 
reading or exercise, would not the mind and health be more 
improved than if we were employed in deciding the rival claims 
of the old and new fashion of shoes to admiration? Such por- 
tions of time may seem very trifling, but the aggregate of wast- 
ed hours, drivelled away thus by minutes, makes a large part 
of the life allotted us. We by no means advocate an idle and 
stupid state of society. Excitement is necessary; emulation is 
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necessary ; and we must be active if we would be happy. But 
there are objects more worthy to call forth the energies of ra- 
tional beings than the tie of a cravat, or the trimming of a bon- 
net. And when the moral and intellectual beauty of character 
is more cultivated and displayed, we hope that the “ foreign 
aid of ornament” will be found less necessary; and when all 
our ladies are possessed of * inward greatness, unaffected wis- 
dom, and sanctity of manners,” they will not find a continual 
flutter of fashion adds anything to the respect and affection 
their virtues and simple graces will inspire. 


SADNESs. 


** She’s all my fancy painted her, 
She’s lovely, she’s divine ; 

But her heart it is another’s, 
She never can be mine.”’ 


He sat alone and sad. His brow was wrapped 
In clouds, and in his troubled eye there beamee. 
A light that emanated not from joy, 
But was the funeral torch of gloomy thoughts, 
That darkly through his struggling bosom swept, 
And though he sternly strove to scatter them, 
Remained to haunt him there. 
It was not that cold poverty oppressed, 
For wealth had ever lapped him from his birth: 
Nor was it that he could not boast of friends, 
For many were the hearts and kind that hailed 
The music of his footsteps when he came. 
Friendship her horn of plenty poured around 
And scatter’d choicest flowers in his path ; 
Glad voices greeted him, and bosoms kind 
Throbbed warinly, tenderly, and true for him. 
Why sat he thus apart, alone, and sad ? 
Were not the world’s high places unto him 
Accessible: could he not soar as high 
As his ambition prompted? Yes, he could. 
Promethean fire burned in his lofty soul, 
And intellect had there her brightest throne. 
"T was but fo will, and the wide world of thought 
Lay spread before him, and in triumph through 
He might have swept with glorious pageantry ; 
A ruler in the boundless realm of mind. 
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Why was he sad? Had nature in a mood 
Of wild caprice embodied his fair soul 
And chained it in deformity ? Ah, no, 
I ween you far might search and seldom find 
So fit a dwelling for so fair a mind. 
But happiness was never nursed by wealth, 
Or intellect, or beauty, but depends 
On thousand things above their highest reach. 
He speaks,—and from his words we may collect 
The cause of his consuming, wasting woe. 
“'Thou art, oh world, most fair and beautiful ; 
And I have loved to gaze upon thy charms, 
And from thy fountain draughts of pleasure drink. 
Thou art a great and glorious theatre, 
Where man, in the full stature of his powers, 
May find no lack of circumstance to task 
And try them, to their uttermost of might. 
I once could wrestle with thy master spirits, 
Exulting in my strength. But now, how fallen! 
Great thoughts ; great acts; glory and fame what are ye ? 
What are ye unto him, who’s learned to feel 
Himself alone in the wide universe,— 
With no congenial soul allowed to join 
And mingle with hisown? Where all’s a waste, 
A desert, dull, dead, dreary, awful, vast ; 
More dreadful for its vastness! What, to me, 
The glare of wealth, honor of name, earth’s pride, 
And her proud things? What is the multitude 
That like an ocean, heaves and swells around, 
Sounding the onset of high deeds,—the mass 
Of million man, in strife, and toil, and tumult ? 
“ My heart 1s lone, and like one tempest wreck’d 
On afar isle, when elemental war 
Raves round his sea-girt prison, sadly feels 
That loneliness can make alike the smile 
And frown, alike the sunshine and the storm. 
** But in this vital mass, this multitude 
Of countless character, can there be none 
Like to myself,—no fellow soul, twin born, 
Moved by the like propensities and bound, 
By sympathy more strong than ties of blood ; 
No heart to beat conjunct and one with mine ? 
There is. Oh there is one! Would there were none! 
Oh, there is one, the key-note of whose soul 
Accords with mine :—accords like sister sounds 
Drawn from olian strings when the mild south 
Lreathes gently o’er them, bearing notes so wild, 
So musical, so ravishingly sweet, 
That the charmed ear is almost pained to list, 
Fearing that they will die to silence. One, 
Of sister soul, my second self, though decked 
With loveliness that is not mine; adorned 
As manly spirits never are, nor can be. 
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She is my cherished idol, shrined beyond 
The veil of common worshippers, within 
The Holiest of Holies of my heart. 
But to worship her, Oh, Heavens! is sin, 
Save in that sacred temple. I may not 
Offer a homage which the common voice, 
If openly I rendered it, would brand 
As shame,—a gross offence,—and deep-dyed guilt. 
For to another Fate hath given that right. 
But laws for love were never made by man, 
And that which Nature hath implanted here, 
Dares and defies his power. 
But silly custom will have sway: the words 
Of the ten thousand ’gainst the one prevail. 
And I must yield me to those hidden fires 
Which, should they e’er flash forth, were ruin’s light 
Kindling the funeral pile of character, 
And making her the victim. This it is,— 
The fear that she may suffer for my sake, 
The will to perish, ere she hear a breath 
Suspicious or calumnious; to die, 
Rather than make my life to her a curse,— 
And this alone, that curtains o’er my heart. 
Oh! could I whisper but to her alone 
The secret that consumes me! 
Useless hope! 
She, too, would loathe me! turn with fear away 
From him who to another’s wife could dare 
Confess affection ; speak that word forbidden,—love ! 
Though I but asked, as brothers ask, her love. 
Thus doubly chained to desolation: bound 
And fettered by the many’s prejudice, 
And by the one’s unfounded fear, must I 
Force myself on through the dull acts and scenes 
Of this great Void. Better at once to die, 
Than live thus like a hid volcano, girt 
Externally with emerald leaves and brilliant flowers, 
While the pent fire must rage unquenched. 
Oh Death!” 

She was the loveliest of earth’s lovely ones: 
A mind that, from some seraph bosom fled, 
Came down to make experiment of life. 
Her soul towered up, far up, into the sky 
Of thought, aspiring to its native heaven, 
So pure and high, she ne’er suspected him, 
The seeming devotee at Virtue’s shrine, 
Of these his dark and earthly sentiments. 
And had she been aware how his great heart 
Was wasting its best energies for her, 
She would have pitied and wept over him. 
She never dreamed that he could think of her, 
Save as another’s, and a happy wife: 
So should they ever deem who’ve vowed their faith. 

NOEL. 
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The Birthplace of Washington. 


Tue or WasHINGTON. 
Visited 1829. 


Tt was the last of March—one of those delicious days which 
we feel, but cannot describe, when mere existence is enjoy- 
ment, when with a kind of disgust we turn from all within-door 
occupations, and are irresistibly drawn forth into the open air ; 
where the springing grass, the singing birds and sighing breeze, 
the budding leaves and opening blossoms, form so delightful a 
unison of sights and sounds, that every sense is satisfied, and 
there is such a redundance of sensation, that we can scarcely 
retain our material form, but long for the wings of birds to bear 
us far away—on—on—on—higher and higher amid the bright 
blue heavens. 

No wonder then that on such a day, my daughters and their 
young friends were, as the old lady (our hostess) said, idling 
away their time, lounging on the piazza—sauntering along the 
shore, or sitting on the fresh grass, looking for the first violet 
and four-leaved clover. “ Come, mamma,” said they, seeing me 
at my chamber window, ‘‘ come down.” ‘ How is it possible 
you can remain in the house sucha day?” At this moment 
their cousin William joined them, and by their animated ges- 
tures, and loud exclamations, I perceived he had made some 
agreeable proposition. I immediately descended and joined 
the gay group. “ Oh! mamma, oh, aunt,” they all exclaimed 
at once, ‘this is the very day for our proposed pilgrimage to 
Wakefield. Cousin says he has time to go with us.” ‘ With 
all my heart, replied I[—but I shall feel better able to under- 
take it, if I get my dinner first.” Even the blood chilled by 
more than sixty winters was animated by this vivifying weather ; 
the kind old lady felt its influence, entered warmly into the 
scheme, and ordered dinner to be on table at one o’clock. It 
was then almost twelve, and our dinner for aught we knew was 
still in the river. But the horn was blown for the old fisher- 
man, and a signal made for him to return. Thishe obeyed, and, 
at the appointed hour, the table was spread with the delicious 
fish he had caught, for at ———— they never thought of using 
fish that had been a day out of water. 

At first it was proposed to go in the carriage, round by the 
public road—a ride of more than seven miles. ‘To this the 
young folks all objected. I could not walk, although across 
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the field and woods the distance was not above three miles. 

To obviate this difficulty, it was proposed that William should ¥ 

accoinpany me on horseback—but then, although there was a 

log across the intervening creek, by which foot passengers 

could pass, there was no way for my horse to get safely over. 

At last it was arranged that we should ride along the beach as 

the tide was out, and join the pedestrians at a landing on the 

other side of the creek. My nephew and I, therefore, mount- 

ed on our long tailed, sober old coach horses, descended to the 

shore, followed by a servant on foot. The air from the water 

breathed of health, as well as pleasure. I felt as young as my 

girls, who were dancing, rather than walking, on the very edge 

of the high perpendicular bank, beneath which we rode, from 

whence they looked down on us, laughing at our safe, slow, 

plodding pace. Slow it was from necessity, as the sand was 

soft and deep, but slow it would have been from choice, so 

lovely was the aspect of the wide waters,—so sweet and sooth- 

ing their murmuring sounds. The river was here nine miles 

wide, and looked more like a hill embosomed lake, than a % 

i! mighty river. The surface was rippled by a gentle breeze, 4 

i and the little waves came, as it were, but to kiss the shore, and 

H whisper love-tales. I rode on the edge of the water, often in 
it, and was so charmed with all around me, that I mused and 
lingered, until roused by the young voices above, that reminded : 
me of the distance before us. We then hastened on, and dis- e 
mounting at the mouth of the creek, gave our horses to the ser- 4 
vant, while we scrambled up the bank and joined the young 
folks, who where there awaiting us. But I could not go for- q 
ward until I saw the servant safely reach the land, as, in order 
to avoid the mud and mire, and other obstacles at the mouth 4 
of the creek, he had to go far out in the river, and fetch a com- 

P pass, as he said, to get to the other side. He traversed the wa- 

tery path as fearlessly as one on land—though to me he appear- 

ed in imminent danger, and going far beyond his depth. It 

was strange to see a manon horseback, riding through the 

wide waters, at more than a mile’s distance from the shore. I 

trembled when 1 saw him plunge deeper and deeper, but he 

knew his ground, and arrived safely on the other side of the 

creek, where we again mounted, and in company with the 

others, pursued our way over corn-fields, and grass-fields, 

through lanes, and through woods, until we reached the Birth- 


place of Washington. 
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No richly cultivated land, no ornamented grounds, no tower- 
ing forest, no mouldering ruins, marked the spot. ‘The estate 
of Wakefield, the home of his forefathers, had been sold to 
strangers! Oh how could a descendant of Washington part 
with this consecrated spot! Laugh as ye will at the pride of 
ancestry, itis an ennobling pride—cherished by the purest 
and tenderest sensibilities of our nature, and he who can with- 
out necessity give up the home of his fathers, is wanting in 
those qualities which most endear man to man. 

When I looked on the new and mean buildings which form- 
ed the present homestead, I felt as if this location were almost 
sacrilege—a profanation of holy ground. But fortunately the 
calculations of the new comer had induced him to choose a 
spot remote from that on which the paternal dwelling of Wash- 
ington had stood. It was not even visible from the farmer’s 
house. The high swelling of the ground concealed it from our 
view. We ascended the hill and thence discerned the object 
of our pilgrimage. 

From the top of this hill we saw a wide and gently sloping 
piece of ground, running far out into the Potomac, and termi- 
nating in a long narrow point of land. This beautiful peninsula 
on one side was bounded by Pope’s creek, a romantic stream 
which in other countries than America would be called a river, 
with high and wooded banks, among whose verdant shades it 
gleamed like molten silver in the beams of the setting sun. 
On the other side, farther than the eye could reach, spread the 
bright blue waters of the Potomac ; its opposite banks appear- 
ing like dark clouds on the horizon. On the southern side of 
this hill, was the spot where the house had stood. Garden 
flowers grown wild were still to be seen. Some veteran trees 
of an orchard planted by Washington in his boyhood, were 
scattered over the ground in all the decay and venerableness 
of age. Covered with gray moss, scathed by lightning and 
broken by the winds, they shewed they had long battled with 
storms and neglect as well as with time. 

Two fig trees were pointed out to us, which, from the tradi- 
tion of the old family slaves, were said to have been planted 
and cultivated by his own hands ; these being rare and foreign 
plants probably fixed this circumstance in their memory. Af- 
ter a general survey of the scene, I descended into the ruins of 
the foundation; for above ground not a stone remained. Much 
of the wall had fallen in, and lay in heaps in what had once 
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been the cellar of the house. The stones were overgrown with 
moss, and half-hidden by the plants which grew among them. 
The bramble, the dock, and the thistle, those savages of the 
waste, now usurped the place where roses and jessamines had 
been trained by a careful and loving hand. There is nothing 


that more forcibly carries to my heart the feeling of desolation, 


than this growth of weeds in the dwelling place of flowers. 
They tell of neglect, of absence and of death. But here, not 
all these combined could entirely destroy the rose—faithful as 
it is beautiful. It had insinuated its roots among the stones, and 
still flourishes in a degree of security within the walls it could 
not have found on the surface of the ground. The original 
rese had probably been planted beneath some window, or be- 
side some door. He might have pruned its branches and 
gathered its blossoms—at least I love to think so. With great 
difficulty I succeeded in extricating a fine root from among the 
rubbish, which, with some of its native soil, I carried to my far- 
off home, where I delight in cherishing it, as a memento of 
the Father of my country. Beside my Wakefield Rose have 
I placed plants brought from the ground of Monticello, favorite 
plants of Jefferson. These great and good men were fellow- 
laborers in the field of their country’s glory, and should never 
be separated in the hearts of their countrymen.. 

With an indescribable and tender interest did I explore 
every foot of ground in the immediate vicinity of the ruin. 
The two fig-trees had been planted on the south side of the 
garden wall, and thus served as land-marks to guide me in trac- 
ing the boundaries of the garden. Scarce a vestige remained 
of the care that had been bestowed on this favorite home-spot. 
But imagination pictured forth the scene, and I saw him in his 
infancy led by a mother’s hands through its grassy walks and 
flowery borders. While my young companions, in all the elas- 
ticity of youth, were bounding over the green hillocks and along 
the banks of the romantic stream, I took a solitary seat on the 
ruined wall and communed with the spirit of the place. 

“¢ Strange,” thought I, “ that those trees, yea, even those fra- 
gile flowers, should have outlived the hand that planted them— 
that they should thus inherit from nature a longer life than man. 
What a transient thing is human existence! Well, be it so,— 
since human virtue is undying. O thou mighty river, that hast 
poured thy flood along the margin of this land since its first 
creation, where are the nations that once dwelt on thy shores, 
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the successive generations of men, which like thy waves have 
touched this ground and passed away? They are as complete- 
ly lost to our knowledge as thy primeval waters are to our sight. 
What, has not one name been borne to us on the stream of time, 
and haply saved from the gulf of oblivion? Not one. But now, 
proud stream, shalt thou carry with thee, into ages yet unborn, 
a name as everlasting as thy waters—a name that shall not per- 
ish from earth, until earth itself shall perish and thy stream 
cease to flow.” 

Then there came over my fancy the contrasted scenes of 
his public and his private life, the rage of battle and the en- 
dearments of the domestic hearth, the anxieties of the mother’s 
heart, and the daring enthusiasm of the young soldier. The 
drama of his life closed by victory and glory, by public confi- 
dence and domestic peace. These things, which are now 
things of history, are difficult to realize, but at that moment I 
felt their reality. ‘‘ On this spot, this very spot,” thought I, 
*¢ he stood ; this tree, this very tree was planted by his hands !” 
What a thrill did the conviction send through my heart, what 
an indelible impression did it make on my mind ! 

The slanting beams of the setting sun were gleaming on the 
waters, the shadows of evening were gathering over the woods, 
before 1 could tear myself from the consecrated spot. 

On our return, we passed through a part of the grounds, at 
Jeast a mile distant from the former homestead, to view the 
old burial place of the family. It is the old and still prevailing 
custom of the Virginian and other southern planters to bury 
their dead on their own estates. Sometimes a remote and sol- 
itary place—sometimes the garden or orchard is chosen for 
this purpose. Whether the burial place of the Washingtons 
was originally in a piece of woodland or untilled ground, I know 
not—but now it is in the midst of a cultivated field, and the 
spot itself is enclosed by a rude fence—the original wall having 
long fallen into decay. It has passed into the possession of 
strangers, and bears the marks of forgetfulness and neglect. 
To foreigners and travellers, to pilgrims like myself, it still has 
a deep and enduring interest. Some years ago it was found 
that these curious and enthusiastic visiters sometimes carried 
away the bones of the ancestors of Washington-—a pious sacri- 
lege, if such a contradiction in terms may be allowed, which 
roused the slumbering sensibilities of his descendants, some 
of whom have secured these venerable remains from farther 
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disturbance, by covering the whole area with cedar and pine 
boughs heaped thickly over the mouldering bones. Among 
these has sprung up an impenetrable thicket of briars and trees 
of all descriptions, so that the spot is wholly inaccessible. Per- 
haps this monument of nature’s workmanship may be more en- 
during than one of marble or of brass, but certainly it is less 
venerable and imposing. But ‘ Washington’s monument is in 
the heart of his countrymen,” and there it can never be de- 
stroyed.* 


Tue Grave or JEFFERSON. 
Visited in August, 1828. 


We reached the foot of the mountain—that mountain on 
whose summit was the home of the Patriot and Sage, whose 
grave we now came to visit. 

We climbed the steep ascent, and trod the very paths he dai- 
ly trod. We walked under the shade of trees, beneath which 
he, from his youth to his old age, had walked ; every object on 
which we cast our eyes had long been familiar to his. He had 
listened to the whispering of the leaves that were now murmur- 
ing around us. Those leaves whose budding verdure he had 
looked upon with delight, were still green—but he was mould- 
ering back to dust! Silently and mournfully we pursued our 
way up the mountain side. How still and solitary were those 
forest walks! But that stillness spoke to our hearts of him, 
who had once guided us through their labyrinths. Not a word 
was spoken to dissolve the illusion. 

At last we gained the summit where stood the mansion in 
which he had dwelt. 

How often, while wandering through its deserted halls,— 
while lingering in the library, with its walls now naked, or in 
the apartment where his private hours were passed in the midst 
of his beloved family,—or while going over the grounds where 
at every step we met with some memorial of his recent exist- 
ence, fruit-trees, shrubs, flowers ; simple objects of delight to 
this great and good man, which his own hand had planted and 


* The contiguous plantation of Haywood, Blenheim and Wakefield, in the county 


of Westmoreland, and lying on the Potomac, were originally one estate belonging 
to the father of Washington. 
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his watchful cares had reared,—or when we sat upon some 
seat where he had often sat, how often did I repeat the words 
of the Psalmist, ‘ the places that knew him shall know him 
no more.” 

Alas, no more at early morn his revered form was seen, 
standing on the mountain’s top—his countenance beaming with 
a holier light than that of the rising sun which shone upon it— 
his gray locks waving in the morning breeze—his soft, mild 
voice discoursing of the beauties of the scene, while, with his 
out-stretched hand, he pointed to the most interesting objects 
that appeared in the vast landscape that lay between Monticello 
and the distant Alleghany. No more was he seen followed by a 
sportive train of lovely children, or seated on the grass while 
they played around, and half smothered him with their caress- 
es. Yet a little while ago and these places were gladdened by 
his presence, and echoed back his voice. ‘ But the places 
that knew him, shall know him no more.” He is not here. 
Where, then, is he? Follow me, and I will lead you to the 
lonely spot, where rests our beloved Jefferson. 

Lonely indeed is the spot where his grave is made! On the 
side of the mountain, in the midst of the forest, under a tall 
and venerable oak, is his humble and turf-covered grave. 
Under that oak, upon whose roots he used to sit and rest from 
his long rambles in the mountains--where he loved to meet 
his dear and bosom friend, Dabney Carr, and pass whole hours 
in converse high, and in that communion of souls which pure 
and perfect friendship only can afford. 

Yes, it is beneath this aged tree, that, by his own desire, he 
is laid. ‘This spot had been thus appropriated early in life. 

One day, while he and Dabney Carr were sitting under this 
favorite tree, he suggested the idea of making that spot their 
last resting place, and obtained from his friend a promise to 
that effect. 

He was far distant when his friend died, and on his return 
home, he found that this design had not been executed. ‘True 
to the promise they had given each other, he caused his friend’s 
body to be disinterred and brought to Monticello. It was bur- 
ied in this chosen spot. Afterwards Mr. Jefferson’s wife died 
also, and was laid near him, leaving a sufficient space between, 


for the grave of the truest of friends and the tenderest of hus- 
bands. 
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206 The Dying. 


There he lies ! 


The hands of priests have not sprinkled holy water on that 
turf—but it is moistened by the pure dews of Heaven and the 


tears of fond, devoted hearts. 


Here anthems have not been chanted, but the winds of - 


heaven make sweet and continued music among the branches 
of the aged oak, and mingle with the sighs breathed by child- 
ren, friends and pilgrims who visit this consecrated spot. 

No lofty dome, or dark and massive wall, enshrine his re- 
mains. His shrine is Nature’s work! and while the pilgrim 
kneels upon this lowly grave, he can lift his eyes to the bright 
heavens which his pure spirit now inhabits. 

Sigh not, then, sad pilgrim, over this mouldering earth, but 
raise your thoughts from what he was, to what he is; mourn 
not, but rejoice that the good man on earth is now a happy 
angel in heaven ! 


Washington. S. 


Tue Dyna. 


The fire was half extinguished, severed brands 
Scattering their embers, fell upon the hearth— 
But they ley there unheeded, and the small 
White ashes heaped their burden on the coals 
As they would hide the wasting that but now 
Had beamed so brightly; yet he stirred them not, 
To move their dusty covering, though his eye 
Fastened intently on them—that fixed look 
Centered on nothingness,—for the deep hush 

Of speechless agony was on his soul. 

The bell struck twelve—the funeral of a day ; 
And its deep sounds roiled out upon the air, 
Filtering among the spires and gloomy walls, 

In nice proportioned echoes, answered back, 
Troubling the still of darkness. 
There’s a spell 
Moves on the wing of midnight, stirring - 
Dead conscienées, and many ears where sleep 
Sits not in deafness listen ; reckless souls 

And yet they know not why) quail as they hear— 

ell Superstition rules within the dread 

Focus of darkness, conjuring thickly up 
Fancies of spirits and a thousand things 
Existing but in fable. 
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The Dying. 


Suddenly 

A sigh stole out from the close curtained bed, 

And then another—such as death alone 

Wrings from the parting spirit—* Father, come !”’ 
Again, and yet again—* Father I die— 

One kiss, and do not weep when I am gone, 

Death cometh not in terror,—God is here.” 

He bent in agony upon his child, 

And she smiled once upon him, and her lips 

Moved as she would have blessed him, but the sound 
Fell on the ears of angels, for the soul 

Of Harriet had fled. 


An awful gloom 
Clusters around the dying—and ’tis well— 

It stays the flood of levity, it learns 

Man to be humble, and it bids him feel 

That “dust” is yet but “dust ;” it levels pride; 
Aye, more than these, counsels of moments past, 
Hours long of erst forgotten. Oh, it brings 
The wandering spirit to itself again. 

Man thinks too gloomily of death—-it comes 
Harnessed too much in terror, as a breach 

In the dear chain of Friendship—tearing off 
Affection’s treasured bonds, the forced exchange 
Of truth and certainty for hope and doubt. 

Oh we forget it is th’ immortal soul 

Bursting its slavish thraldom to go out 

On Truth’s eternal ocean—reaching up 

From things corruptible to it own high 

And glorious nature—the untiring mind 
Soaring from bounded knowledge to the Fount 
Of fathomless, unwasting intellect. 

was morn, 
The mellow brilliancy of coming day 

Stole softly out upon the gladdened east, 

In Nature’s own wild pencilling, that seemed 
As angels had swept o’er it, and their path 
Burned with reflected glory —now the sun, 
Victor o’er night, rode proudly in his course, 
And Luna veiled herself, and myriad stars 
Shrunk from the fiery splendor of his eye, 
Behind the deep blue firmament. 


He came 

And bowed himself again upon his child ; 

Sleep had not closed his eye-lids, and his frame, 
Worn with long watching, languished ; yet the soul, 
Burning with mighty feeling, bore it up 

And nerved him for the parting,—he had come 
To look the last farewell—oh, there are times 
When Nature is triumphant and will out— 

He stooped to kiss her forehead,—’twas too much : 
“ My child, my child—how can I part with thee!” 
And he sunk down o’erpowered with bitter woe. 
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208 


Sunrise. 


She was his only child, his cherished one, 

The image of her mother, and withal 

One of a mighty spirit, that might search 

Deep mystery ; twas beautiful—the dawn 

Of her young intellect ; it seemed as he, 

The high archangel, had come down and breathed 

Deeply upon it, tokening its soon 

And glorious ripening ; now she was dead! 

He looked again upon her, but the high 

Spirit of heaven had mastery, and he bowed 
eekly and humbly down in prayer to God. 

VALERIUS. 


SunNRISE. 


Night’s curtain parted in the east— 
d the strong brave sun came up, 
And, with his banner streaming wide, 
Gleamed on the mountain top. 


Between the sun and hanging clouds 
A light green sea was spread, 

And atrembling star looked out of it, 
Like an angel’s eye in dread. 


The brilliant sunbeams thickly fell— 
And the sea was changed to gold, 
And sparkling streams, in yellow curls, 

Leaped onward bright and bold. 


The moon still lingered on the blue, 
But a dying light she gave— 

Now fading quite—now beaming faint— 
Then sunk to her blue grave. 


Then upward—up! in silent march, 
Went the proud and noble sun—- 
And the green earth smiled, and the ocean 
gleamed, 


Till his flaming course was done. 
G. W. L. 
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Tue SEnNSEs. 


We are wonderfully made. Throughout the works of cre- 
ation, we find no object that presents so many and variously 
interesting features—so delicately constructed and harmoni- 
ously organized and framed—so active, comprehensive and 
widely extended faculties, as man. Placed in a world of or- 
ganized things, whose influence is continually exerted upon hii, 
it became necessary for his being to have established, between 
the outward creation and his mind, some means of communi- 
cation. For this purpose he was endowed with the different 
senses. 

The five senses, some of which are held in common by all 
animals, are feeling, hearing, seeing, taste and smell. Many 
species, and by far the greater number of animals, possess 
all these five senses; but some are wanting in one, some in 
two or more, and others have but one. No animal can exist 
without some one of the senses ; and the refinement and culti- 
vation of these constitute animal perfection. 

Suppose we contemplate a human being, of a well organized 
and mature body, but destitute of all sensation. We will take, 
for example, Adam, just fashioned into perfect form. We must 
imagine him possessed only of animation, capable of moving 
and exercising his limbs, yet without the pleasure of hearing, 
seeing, feeling, tasting or smelling. We will suppose his Ma- 
ker has placed within him, in addition to simple animation, a 
consciousness that he exists, and that this consciousness is striv- 
ing to obtain a knowledge of the things which surround him. 

We now behold him, a living being, capable of transporting 
himself from place to place, yet without a knowledge of any 
thing but himself. He is continually coming in contact with 
other bodies, against whose surfaces he is rubbing, and would in 
time, by little and little, be worn away; and, like a moving 
stone, be scattered over the earth in small atoms. He needs 
something to guard him against this violence, to which he is at 
all times liable. For this purpose we will suppose him endow- 
ed with the sense of feeling. 

He now perceives there are other and different bodies around 
him, from which he receives a variety of sensations as he comes 
in contact with them. Some are rough or pointed, and give 
him pain—which is the inseparable companion of feeling—oth- 
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ers are smooth or soft, and produce a pleasing and agreeable 
sensation—some are warm, others cold : he is warmed by the 
sun and cooled by the breeze. Thus constituted, his knowl- 
edge could never extend beyond the little circle in which he 
moved ; and, supposing him to exist in this state, he could 
never reach to any degree of perfection. If left in this state, 
Adam would have received but few pleasures amidst the de- 
lights of Paradise. 

We will suppose one day to elapse between the addition of 
each respective sense. 

Let us now add the sense of hearing, and what a new crea- 
tion do we give to his being! This world, silent before, has 
now a new delight. He appears to be a double being. While 
he feels he hears—his sensations are quickened, and he seems to 
hold communion with some mighty power, 


** Untwining all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 


With his hearing, came the power of speaking. We learn 
to talk by imitating sounds. He is now comparatively a happy 
being, as he can compare his feelings ; those of touch with those 
of hearing, and he would probably conclude, that a smooth 
body resembled a pleasant sound, and a rough one a harsh 
sound. ‘Thus would he have a two-fold source of enjoyment, 
and become elevated in the scale of being. When he first felt 
the warm influence of the morning sun, his ears would be charm- 
ed with the songs of Paradise ; and at evening, when the cool 
zephyrs told him of the sun’s decline, the stillness of the hour, 
when nature sleeps, would ‘ mind him of like repose.” 

The eoming dawn shall greet him with a new sense, that of 
taste. He now feels, for ihe first time, the demands of appe- 
tite; and the urgent calls of hunger prompt him to gratify it. 
He siezes upon whatever his hands fall upon, and conveys it 
to his mouth. Some give him pain and he rejects them—others 
awaken in him the most delightful sensations; and with what 
exquisite emotions does he feast on nature’s luxuries, till plea- 
sure ceases, and with it his exertions! His three-fold nature 
enlarges his conceptions, and opens three distinct sources of 
enjoyment. He ‘feels, he hears, he tastes; and these bound 
his body’s action, and his soul’s expanse. 

When he awakes on the fourth morning of his existence, he 
finds himself the same, and yet an altered being. He feels the 
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gentle breeze, and with it comes a grateful sense—’tis wonder- 
ful, he knows not what it is; itseems a feeling midway between 
taste and hearing. He perceivesa fragrance in the air, in flow- 
ers and fruits; 

And all the spicery of Paradise, 

To him first known, in thrilling ecstac 

Bring to his ravished soul a charm, a joy, 

And spread within and round a new creation. 

The tasteless lily now delights him, while 

His cautious hand selects the fragrant rose ; 

And as he finds some hidden perfume sweet, 


The jessamine, the frankincense or myrrh, 
Transported into bliss, he feasts his new-born sense. 


The world around has not changed ; to him is given another 
means of communication with it. Added to his other senses, 
he has now the sense of smelling. How elevated is his being, 
compared with what it was, when he had only power to move ! 
Suppose, at the close of this day, he should reason with himself. 
He would say, ‘* but four days since, I pressed this lawn, un- 
conscious of its softness—I moved in silence through this vocal 
grove, heard not the music which surrounded me, nor could I 
add my own. Fruits and flowers were spread before me, un- 
tasted, unperceived. Iam now connected with the outward 
world by feeling, which enables me to discover what forms and 
influences surround me—I can hear my own voice, and that of 
other beings, to cheer and animate me—I can taste and enjoy 
the fruits, can smell and am enlivened by fragrance: and what 
is still more wonderful, I can now, as I recline upon this, my 
place of feasting and repose, recall all the various sensations [ 
have experienced.” ‘The operations of his senses produced his 
memory—it was the result of his various impressions, which he 
was enabled to compare. 

While he is thus pleasantly recalling to mind the pleasures 
of this day, we will permit him to yield to the soft influences 
of sleep, and mark him as he shall appear on the morrow, when 
he shall have received his Jast and most wonderful sense, that 
of sight. However acute his other senses were, he would form 
but imperfect conceptions of the material world—his being 
would be incomplete, and, under ordinary circumstances, incom- 
petent to its own support. Although all our senses are ave- 
nues of information, the ministers of the soul, the medium of 
communication with other beings and other worlds, yet none 
conveys to us such a variety of sensations, and on no one are 
we so much dependant for improvement, as upon sight: It is 
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God’s highest gift to man; without it, he could never have an- 
swered the purposes of his existence. Without sight, the world 
would still have been a wilderness, and man, 


‘*¢ Fixed like a plant to one peculiar spot.” 


We have, perhaps unkindly, held Adam through five tedious 
days of creation, and have now consigned him to repose, to 
bestow on him the crown of his perfection. As this night cor- 
responds with that one, described by the divine historian, when 
the Creator caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and from 
his side he took a rib and made a woman, we may introduce 
her to him, at the same time Ae is introduced to the world. 


** Now morn her rosy steps in th’ eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearls, 
When Adam waked.” 


You can easily imagine his sensations, when, standing erect, 
he beheld the beauties of Paradise spread before him. All his 
other feelings were feeble, compared with his present. He 
stood entranced. He before had felt, had heard, had tasted, 


now he sees delicious Eden. 


** Goodliest trees, laden with fairest fruits, 
Blossoms and fruits, at once of golden hue, 
Appeared, with gay enamelled colors mixed, 
On which the sun more glad impressed his beams 
Than on fair evening’s cloud, so lovely seemed 
That landscape: and of pure, now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to his heart inspires 
Vernal delight and joy. Now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils.”” His wondering eyes may'meet 
Unbounded beauties ; flowers worthy of Paradise. 
Ripe, golden fruit in rich luxuriance hung, 
Tempting alike both eye and taste ; 
And birds, in gorgeous pageantry adorned, 
Make vocal every grove with music sweet. 
Adam thus stood and gazed in ecstacy ; 
To the bright sun he raised his ardent eye, 
But turned in haste from that pure light intense, 
Fearful he’d looked upon forbidden fire. 

Now came the loveliest sight. Was it a dream? 
Before him stood himself, another self, 
Yet fairer seemed, more beautiful than all 
The works of Paradise—the last—the best— 
The fairest of creation—it was Eve. 


We now behold a human Leing, connected with the outward 
world by five different commnnications, by all of which he 
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receives different sensations, or information of what is going on 
around him. All are necessary to his happiness and improve- 
ment, and no one could possibly supply the place or perform 
the office of another. It is true that in after life, the others 
could unite and help to remedy a defect caused by a loss of 
one of the senses, but a greater part of the information which 
might have been communicated by that sense, would be forever 
lost. The hearing could not make good the loss of sight, 
though in after life it would supply some of its functions. ‘The 
feeling could not discharge the duties of the taste and smell. 
They are all so admirably contrived as to act separately and 
collectively for a common good. 

We have observed the supposed progress a being would 
make, if endowed with one sense at a time ; and we have seen 
the great changes he must undergo, as these new sources of 
thought and action were opened. How simple is the action of 
unclosing the eyelids, and yet how wonderful the effect! What 
an imperfect conception must we have had of the beauties of 
creation, had we never known the charms of sight; and how 
many of our sweetest pleasures must have remained forever 
undiscovered, even unsuspected, if the ear had not been formed ! 
All flowers would * waste their sweetness on the desert air,” 
unperceived by us, without the sense of smell; and though we 
could live without taste, its loss would substract materially from 
our knowledge and enjoyment. 

We must not forget that the senses are only the ministers of 
the soul, and not the soul itself; they are the communica- 
tions through which the soul is brought to act upon the material 
world :—they are the conductors, by which the ethereal fire, 
wrapped up in us, is transmitted to other beings and to distant 
worlds—and in bringing these senses to act most effectually 
upon the mind, and in the arrangement and preservation of 
thought, lies the whole secret of human improvement. The 
soul, that perceives, that thinks, remembers, must be immortal ; 
the senses may be the result of organization ; they are not con- 
stituent parts of the soul, since the soul, if it exist hereafter, 
must exist without them. 


°T is wonderful! yet such is man. 


One reflection naturally impresses itself upon the mind, at 
this part of our subject. We have seen what an important 
change the human soul undergoes when endowed with any new 
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sense, or, to speak more properly, when a new avenue to the 
mind is opened; and, judging from analogy, we have the 
strongest reason to believe, that it has higher and nobler capaci- 
ties than any we now possess, yet to be unfolded ina more 
favorable state of existence. Who could have formed the 
dimmest conceptions of sight, without a knowledge of it ? Who 
would have suspected himself capable of such exquisite emotions, 
such vast improvement, by the arrangement of so small an or- 
gan as the eye? and who can limit the boundary of our being, 
when, in other states, new sources of thought and intelligence 
shall be opened to us, far greater than has ever entered into 
our imaginations ! 

Our senses are to our minds the ministers of thought and 
feeling—they inform us of the things of earth and of the glo- 
rious universe—they bring to us the ideas of light, of heat, and 
of sound, of motion, of tastes and odors. All these the mind 
receives, compares, and of them forms the storehouse of mem- 
ory and reflection. The mind was antecedent to the senses ; 
but its growth, the extent of its capacities, its passions, its 
hopes, its desires, its loves, its hates, its joys and its griefs, have 
all come to it through the medium of the senses. Extinguish 
life, and every organ of sensation remains perfect. ‘The eye 
and the ear are as perfect in the recently dead, as the living ; 
yet the brightest scene has no effect upon the inanimate eye, 
nor the sweetest sounds upon the mute and silent ear: the 
mind, the soul is wanting—let that return, and, like the rising 
sun, it lights up the whole creation, and sends joy, and vigor, 
and animation through the whole system. Cut off my limbs, 
the mind, still active, exercises all her functions—close up my 
ears, I still can see, and taste, and smell—pluck out my eyes, 
and seal every avenue of sense, the mind is still the same con- 
scious, thinking being as before—destroy this body, and scat- 
ter its ashes to the four winds, the mind survives; and, hav- 
ing ceased to be combined with earth and sense, in its expand- 
ed or contracted state, with its good or evil qualities, it returns 
to Him who gave it. 

We know too little of ourselves, how we live, and move, and 
act. ‘The contemplation of ourselves, as connected with this, 
and destined to another world, is a sublime subject. It opens 
that boundless prospect of infinite wisdom and infinite crea- 
tion—it unlocks us from the sordid cares of time, and, for a 
moment, elevates us to a higher atmosphere and a purer source 
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of enjoyment—it breaks down the corroded walls of prejudice, 
that divide man from his brother, and teaches us, as we have 
one common Maker, so we have all one common nature. It 
enlarges the borders of our charity, to comprehend all man- 
kind, tongues and nations, and to look with compassion, rather 
than contempt, on those whose senses are under less favorable 
influences than our own. It should inspire us with gratitude, 
that we can know so much, and with humility, that we know so: 
little. 

That the senses are the ministers of the mind is obvious, but 
how they are connected with it is unknown. Nor is it neces- 
sary perhaps for our improvement, that we should know. Ex- 
perience teaches us their proper use, memory treasures up 
their impressions, and reason builds of them the forms and 
habitations of thought. As the mighty ocean is the receptacle 
of all earth’s tributary streams, rising from its bosom and waft- 
ed by the elements over every land to fertilize and adorn it, 
then to return to its parent fountain, so the mind is the’ source 
and centre of the senses. By a proper cultivation, they en- 
rich and adorn it—by neglect, or improper direction, they pour 
in the turbid waters, where storms and passions agitate a dark 
and troubled sea. 

As we survey that part of ourselves which we have consid- 
ered under the term senses, we are astonished at the extent and 
variety of its construction and operation. For what purpose is 
this high design, this vast contrivance? How admirably it is: 
all calculated for our pleasure and enjoyment! » It sometimes 
brings pain, but how seldom, to the numerous instances of de- 
light! We are connected with the world in the most agreeable 
manner we could imagine. It seems as if the elements were 
made with an express view to our wants and capacities of en- 
joyment. We open our eyes, and the light stands ready to 
communicate the forms and colors which surround us—our 
ears find their desires gratified in every motion of the air— 
and the lungs inherit an exhaustless fountain of life and ani- 
mation in the atmosphere : earth’s flowers and fruits, and all the 
myriads of animated beings that walk the land, that fill the air, 
or swarm the ocean, are but so many ministers to our desires, 
through the medium of the senses. And is present enjoyment 
and present improvement all that was intended by this sublime 
arrangement of a Deity ? 
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‘¢ What future bliss he gives not us to know, 


But gives that hope to be our blessing now. 
It seems to be written on the human mind, of which the 
body and senses are but appendages—* thou art the noblest work 


of God.” Cc. D. 
Boston, April 20th, 1831. 


The following poem is a tribute of respect to the memory of a 
young gentleman, a worthy and valuable member of the Social Lyce- 
um, who died at sea, exhausted by the sufferings of a shipwreck. It 
was written by one who knew his worth. 


Tue Wreck. 


** Deep for the dead, the grief must be, 
Who ne’er gave cause to mourn before.”” 


The breeze was fresh, the stars were bright, 
The moon shone clear on the sparkling sea, 
And a bark rode out on her midnight way, 
Proud in her graceful majesty. 


Stately and swift she glided on 

And long was her wake of glittering white, 
And beaming eyes looked out in joy 

On that glorious pageant of the night. 


Glgd hearts and young in that tall ship came,— 
High hopes and fancies were dwelling there, 
And music breathed o’er the tremulous wave, 
While gay voices rose in the lone sea-air. 


Morning shone o’er that gallant bark, 

And graceful and swift she was sailing on :— 
She glided on ’till the joyous day 

With the sun o’er the western waves had gone. 


Another morn—and the stormy sea 

Was dashing its billows far and high, 

Loud was its voice of thunder heard 
When the spirit of storm in wrath went by. 


The gallant bark was all a wreck, 
Broken her masts,—her sails were torn, 
And those young hearts of Jate so bold— 


Where was their wonted courage gone ?| 
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And there was one with languid brow 
And sunken cheek of hectic hue, 
Who raised to heaven a weary eye, 
In prayer his distant home to view. 


That lovely home ! how loveliest then 
It seemed to mem’ry’s aching eye, 
When visions of his childhood’s love 
Rushed to bis heart so thrillingly ! 


He fancied how, in social mood, 
Around the blazing winter hearth, 
Parents and sisters were convened, 
In innocent and kindly mirth. _ 


And how that one of soft blue eye, 
And auburn curls and gentle tone, 
Who touch’d the chords of melody, 
And sung of him the absent one— 


Would sit within her chamber lone, 
To think upon him ~~ by day ; 

And kneel before her Father’s throne, 
For the wand’ring one to pray. 


Those gentle hearts were all away, 

None there to bathe the burning brow ; 
And none to raise the fervent prayer, 

And speak of heaven, came near him now. 


Still heavily the wreck was driven, 

And still the gale mourned drearily, 

While death was gathering round his heart, 
And no relief, no hope was nigh. 


In one short hour was gathered then 

The hoarded agony of years, 

Those mad’ning thoughts of friends and home, 
And blighted hopes and sick’ning fears. 


Ere the frail wreck could reach the shore, 
He perished on the heaving wave, 

And far from native land and home 

The seamen made his lonely grave. 


The tidings to his happy home 

Shall come like the Samiel’s breath, 

And aye those chords of melody, 

Awake to notes of woe and death. 
EVERALLIN. 
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My Country. 4 Fragment. 


A sprit of inquiry is abroad, the chains which formerly 
fettered the intellectual powers are broken, the crowd of super- 
stitions, which once clung around even the ‘giants in intel- 
lect,” are dispersed; and man now exerts his right to think 
and decide, unbiassed by ancient errors. If we delight to dwell 
upon the fact, we shall delight no less in analyzing the causes 
which have produced it. It is the historian’s province to re- 
cord, the philosopher’s to trace, the secret springs of action ; 
but we all may feel and rejoice in those events which have led 
to such glorious results. In the bold march of improvement, 
the world is now essaying, our own revolution first attracts our 
attention; the struggle against oppression, the exhibition of 
daring courage, of prudent resolve, and of successful valor, rise 
before us in bold relief ; we feel that it was not merely the birth 
of one nation’s freedom ;_ it was the master spring, which was 
to move the world; to teach man to examine the justice of 
those laws which doomed him the slave of another’s will, to 
inquire into his own moral and physical resources, his means 
of defence, and of the countless wrongs he had endured to 
demand redress. ‘The events of this mighty struggle are 
as yet too recent; we can listen to them even from the lips of 
those who were actors in the drama ; they are familiar to us as 
a ‘household tale ;? we have known them from our earliest 
childhood ; and.this very familiarity has taken from them that 
deep interest they are calculated to inspire ; we call them great 
and noble, but do not yet realize their full force ;—history has 
not thrown around them her mantle ; antiquity has not hallowed 
them ; but in the distant future they will rise to challenge the 
admiration of a world. And here bursts on our view, one 
who had left the charms of domestic life, urged by a desire to 
aid the cause of freedom ; after nearly half a century had pass- 
ed away, returning again to tread the soil where his early deeds 
of prowess had been done ; we see the illustrious prisoner of 


Olmutz, and of Magdeburgh, receiving the homage of the — 


heart, from a nation of freemen. 
Lafayette! wherever that name is pronounced the holy fire 
of liberty is kindled. The hearts of millions throb with a 
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quicker pulsation ; with the homage, trust, and love—the hom- 
age of men. How must kings, attended by hirelings, slaves 
and secret enemies, feel their degradation when his name is 
pronounced! The example of Lafayette belongs to the world, 
but his blessing is the inheritance of America ; he is the friend 
of Freedom, the son of Washington—titles which no land but 
our own can know the worth, or render the tribute. Let us 
make the incense worthy the shrine and name. 

Our age isthe era of wonderful events, and our country the 
theatre of bold improvements. In political science, in literature, 
in the common arts of life, in every thing which demands depth 
and vigor of thought, profound research, and steady inquiry, in 
every department of mental exertion, unexampled progress 
may be rade—for the empire of mind is here unshackled, and 
the watchword is still, “‘onward.” ‘Tous the call is imperious, 
not to slumber, but to tax our powers to the utmost ; by vigo- 
rous exertion, to press forward, that we may be worthy the 
inheritance our fathers won, worthy to give the tone of our in- 
stitutions to the age in which we live, worthy to have the name 
American !—the watchword of liberal principles, and the exam- 
ple of their glorious efficiency the test of their worth on the 
human character and happiness. 

Portsmouth, Le Es 


FAREWELL. 


One moment—and I must away— 

One word—and that I dare not say— 
One prayer—and that I breathe for thee, 
Are all that time accords to me. 

But tho’ war’s crimson path I tread, 

Yet I should go, nor dangers dread, 
Might I but hope thy heart would swell 
Responsive to my last farewell. 
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Romance oF SUPERSTITION. 


It is no light matter, now a days, to prepare what is termed 
light reading. The two master spells of life, Love and Super- 
stition, which for thousands of ages, held sway over the human 
heart, are broken, or so altered in their nature, that Genius has 
not yet obtained the skill to draw forth those materials of the 
romantic, which will probably be discovered, even in the most 
scientific researches, when the mysteries of mind shall be bet- 
ter understood. Love, to be sure, is not now a forbidden 
theme, but it is called a foolish one, and unprofitable, for the 
world has grown too old to see anything worth loving—except 
money. ‘Thus the whole train of incidents and sentiments, 
which make the romance of affection, has become obsolete, 
and the history of true love, without these, is only an affair of 
business, and can no more be made entertaining in story, than 
an account of the transfer of shares in the rail road, or a spec- 
ulation in cotton. 

Superstition has fared even worse than love, in this contest 

with matter-of-fact philosophy ; it is absolutely exploded, or, 
what is the same thing, considered the mark of ignorance and 
vulgarity ;—and who, in our refined and enlightened communi- 
ty, would dare plead guilty to a charge of superstition? And 
so because people do not believe in ghosts and spirits, dreams 
and omens, they flatter themselves they have grown wondrous 
wise. But, is there any wisdom in disclaiming all belief in su- 
pernatural appearances, unless we have reasons, and consistent 
ones too, for our opinion? When to be credulous, is held as a 
proof of ignorance or mental weakness, those who would be 
thought to know something, will discard superstitious notions— 
but, if they do not substitute other, and juster ideas, pray what 
have they gained in rationality? I confess I would prefer the 
light from a comet, that portended ‘pestilence and death,” to 
dwelling in Egyptian darkness ; and I would rather make a voy- 
age in the “Demon Ship,” among the “stormy Cyclades” 
than embark in a flat-bottomed Dutch boat, and sail securely 
on the “ stagnant waters” of the Dead Sea. 

It might be a very excellent thing to have all the world reason- 
able, but it is of no benefit to have it dull; and we had better 
run the risk of admitting some erroneous ideas, than restrain 
our thoughts from all wanderings in the regions of fancy, till 
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our minds have become as rigid as a pyramid, and precise as 
a mathematical square. We had better sometimes leave the 
earth, though we do hazard the ridicule of losing ourselves 
among the clouds, because it is not certain we shall lose the 
right way when we thus wander. ‘The truest and most bril- 
liant paths of light have generally been discovered by such ad- 
venturers ; and few, if any, ever gained distinguished celebrity 
who were not what our sceptical vulgar would call supersti- 
tious. 

The grossness of superstition, that which bows to idol wor- 
ship, and makes gods of the evil passions, is not here intended : 
but only that enthusiasm of imagination, which can trace the 
connexion between matter and mind, and feel the influences of 
spirituality around us, and see, in the daily incidents of our 
lives, some connexion with the “ Divinity that shapes our ends,” 
and makes this dark course of seeming confusion tend to the 
perfection of a system of harmony and light. It is, I think, 
impossible for any person to indulge deeply in these specula- 
tions without believing, or, at least, being inclined to believe, 
that there may be, what are termed, supernatural appearances 
and communications. Why should these be impossible? Be- 
cause they have been pronounced out of the course of nature? 
Who of mortal mould ever understood all the laws of nature ; 
or can decide when she has exceeded her commission ? 

We know not wherefore comets should appear any more 
than why spirits should, and the causes of earthquakes, and the 
aurora borealis, are to us as mysterious as the doctrine of 
dreams and omens; and yet what scientific man doubts that 
earthquakes and the aurora, are subject to laws, as adequate 
and regular as those which cause the earth to revolve, and the 
moon to change her appearance. Why may there not, then, 
be laws for the influences of the invisible world, which, when 
acting in their prescribed course, may come in contact with 
particular causes in our own minds and feelings, in such a man- 
ner as will permit the hidden things to become, like the comet 
when it visits our sphere, perceptible, either to our sight or 
hearing—or at least to our understanding? We cannot affirm 
these things are contrary to reason and nature, for we have not 
perfected our reason, nor yet “looked through Nature up to 
Nature’s God.” Much less should we dare to say that mys- 
teries are contradicted by the revealed will of God, for revela- 
tion was given by super human agency, and is supported by 
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our faith in supernatural appearances, in accordance with its 
own pure and perfect rules of doctrine and practice. 

We hope no one will understand us as wishing to restore the 
} reign of Superstition, such as it was when 


i ‘* Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods,”— 


nor that we would counsel people to give themselves up to an 
unbridled imagination. We have now a safe rule in these ca- 
ses; we may try the spirits, and whatever fancy would lead us 
into the temptations of any sin, or to the violation of any com- 
mand of God’s revealed laws, should be unhesitatingly rejected, 
let it come in a guise ever so fascinating and angelic. Nor are 
we advocating the weakness which deludes the mind with a 
constant hope of some miraculous intervention, in case of hu- 
man difficulties; and yet we believe such credulity has a less 
pernicious effect on the character of men, than the cold, bar- 
ren ignorance that knows nothing, and believes nothing. ‘T’o 
decide this point, take the lowest among the Irish laborers, and 
compare them with the English in the same degraded class ; 
the former are superstitious Catholics, the latter stupid Protes- 
tants. We shall find, unless those who have described them 
ii have greatly erred, that the poor Irishman has more ideas, and 
| kinder feelings, is better and happier than the Englishman.— 
And why is this, except it be that the imagination of the Catho- 
lic has been exercised on his superstitious notions, and his mind 
is not quite a blank? These notions are forbidden to the Protes- 
tant; he has had no developement of reason to supply, or ren- 
i - der unnecessary, the workings of fancy; he has cultivated 
ft only his senses and appetites, and he is a brute in all but shape. 
i There is then danger’in this decrying all the workings of im- 
| agination as vain superstitions, unless we bring into action other 
powers of the mind, such as reason, judgment, and taste, that 
we shall leave the human being dependent only on his physical 
capacities for his excitements and enjoyments. And is it not 
more beneficial to the human character to believe in ghosts and 
fairies, and dreams, and omens, than to have no thought beyond 
cares for the animal life ?—A man had better be listening to the 
wildest tales of superstition, and believe them too, than be sunk 
in the stupor of intemperance or gluttony—and we cannot help 
thinking a taste for fairy tales, far more refined and spiritualiz- 
ing than a taste for cigars. 
f We are far from comparing the most brilliant of superstitious 
i fancies, in poiat of usefulness, with the considerate, shrewd, 
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cultivated reason, which distinguishes our educated republicans 
but we protest against that arrogance of wisdom, which would 
decide that all credulity is folly ; nor do we admit that any one 
has a right to judge all such thoughts and fancies as time mis- 
spent, unless he can show that his own mind has been more pro- 
fitably employed. There is little danger that Americans will 
become too visionary ; the prevailing vices and evils of the age, 
and certainly of our country, are selfishness and sensuality ; 
and there is nothing ennobling, nothing redeeming in such vices. 
But the errors of imagination have a splendor, that at least 
beautifies the faults and follies it exposes. Nor while Johnson, 
Napoleon, Byron, Walter Scott and Dr. Good, are ranked 
among the credulous, should we be too confident that an unbe- 
lief in the marvellous does not proceed more from the lack than 
the excess of knowledge; and that if our minds had a broader 
range and a brighter vision, we should not also see more things 
in heaven and earth, than in the pride of our cold philosophy 
we now deem can be revealed to mortals. 

This romance of superstition, as it may properly be called, 
is nearly allied to the enthusiasm of genius, and both may be 
made, if governed by reason, subservient in a high degree to 
the cause of truth and improvement. Imagination and enthu- 
siasm are the pioneers of the spirit in its wanderings among the 
phenomena of nature. They go in quest of the wonderful. 
They seek excitement, and judging, as they usually do, from 
appearances, they often report falsely; but still they rouse 
reason to hear their report, and thus subjects are censidered 
which otherwise that slow and sage counsellor would never 
have reached ; and then it is that by arguments, observations, 
and experiments, truths of loftiest fight are elicited and estab- 
lished. This, to be sure, is often done in utter contempt of 
the report imagination has brought, or the opinion enthusiasm 
has expressed ; but instead of being discouraged, those-airy 
ministers of intellect instantly set off in search of new marvels ; 
and they will always find them till they are forbidden to range. 
They should not be thus prohibited ; only their seeming discov- 
eries reduced to a certainty by rational investigations, before 
they are admitted as facts. This is the process of reasoning 
which needs to be made familiar, and then there will be no 
danger from superstitious fancies. The wildest vagaries of 
the imagination may be made subservient to the cause of knowl- 
edge. If, for instance, when we have strange fancies, either 
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sleeping or waking, we would reflect on the occurrences and 
suggestions which have occasioned that particular train of ideas, 
at that particular time, we should Jearn something of the man- 
ner in which the mind operates; and the more we know of this 
the better we shall acquire the power of regulating its move- 
ments by the will. And so when we read or hear of wonder- 
ful things, we need not assume the sneer of contempt for such 
ridiculous imaginings. We shall be no wiser for such a display 
of zeal against imagination; but we shall be wiser if we can 
learn the causes of the wonderful, and to this study we should 
turn our thoughts ; and in this investigating manner we should 
instruct our children to meet all the strange and unaccountable 
things they may see or hear. Superstitious notions vanish in 
proportion as the light of reason shows the causes of the mar- 
vels. ‘These causes are no less marvellous, (is not the power 
of gravitation, and the manner in which it operates, as myste- 
rious to us now as it was before the effects of its power were 
understood ?) but the first step taken, we are apt to think the 
way is cleared, and a little light looks brilliant to those who 
have long sat in darkness. 

As knowledge increases, there will probably be adequate 
causes discovered for all the prodigies which have alarmed 
the world. Still, our ridicule ought. not to be directed against 
the superstition which trembled at the omen, but the gnorance 
and indolence which submitted to be imposed upon, without 
an effort to develope the mystery. For these reasons we would 
not entirely discourage among children or youth the reading or 
hearing of marvellous stories ; the superstitions of other times 
and nations, often fictions of surpassing beauty, the influences 
of which still linger, but in a very slight degree, among us. 
Such stories exercise the fancy, and if the spirit of investiga- 
tion is but imparted to the mind, the solution of the phenome- 
na, or the mode by which the imposition was rendered prob- 
able, will be made, and thus the intellect be furnished with 
arms to repel all similar phantasms. ‘This, surely, is bet- 
ter and wiser than merely putting on the armor of infidelity, 
and disbelieving, without knowing why or wherefore. 

We are aware that all do not thus consider the subject. 
Some excellent persons condemn, in toto, all marvellous sto- 
ries, though ever so entertertaining or well authenticated. The 
only story of the kind we ever wrote for the Magazine, (we 
considered it a good one, “The Warning,” see Vol. 2,) re- 
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ceived a grave reproof from an anonymous correspondent. 
The style and observations showed the author to be a lady of a 
highly cultivated mind and taste, and we regretted she should 
not have felt a little more liberality towards a species of stories 
we consider, in our age and country, positively harmless, and 
probably beneficial ; that is, if those who read them are rightly 
instructed to improve them. Now we have a few legends of a 
similar character, and if this article should be favorably recciv- 
ed, and our ideas of the marvellous appreciated, we may be 
encouraged to record some of these wonders, to exercise the 
faith or penetration of our ingenious readers. 


Tue Wovunpep Birp. 


Here’s the last food that your mother can bring ; 
Take it! my suffering brood. 

Oh! they have stricken me under the wing— 
See! it is dripping with blood. 


Fair was the morn, and I wish’d them to rise 
And taste of its sweetness with me. 

The air was all fragrance—all splendor the skies ; 
And bright shone the earth and the sea! 


Little I thought, when so freely I went, 
Expending my earliest breath 

To wake them with song, it could be their intent 
To pay me with arrows and death! 


Fear that my nestlings would feel them forgot, 
Help’d me a moment to fly ; 

Else, [had given up life on the spot, 
Under my murderer’s eye. 


Weary and faint, I have reach’d you, at length ; 
Over the hill and the plain, 

Strewing my feathers and losing my strength—— 
Wounded, and throbbing with pain. 


Yet, I can never brood o’er you again, 
Closing you under my breast ; 

Its coldness would chill you—my blood would but stain 
And spoil the soft down in your nest! 
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Ere the night-coming, your mother will lie, 
Motionless under the tree! 
Helpless and silent, I still shall be nigh, 
hile ye are moaning for me. 


Newburyport. H. F. G. 


Tue Inior. 


Isabella had passed through the course of instruction pur- 
sued at school with remarkable success. From thence her 
father gave her into my charge to superintend the finishing of 
her education, making her studies such as I should judge most 
profitable and agreeable. This task I cheerfully undertook, 
for the purity and brightness of her character I considered as a 
sufficient insurance for all the pains, time, and information I 
could bestow upon her. Isabella Williams came to me at the 
interesting age of fourteen, with a devoted thirst for knowledge ; 
a deep sense of the importance of learning seemed to actuate 
and move her on as it were by impulse. In commencing her 
studies | observed to her that I should wish her own feelings to 
be consulted, and her own opinion respected on every subject 
to which I should invite her attention ; and I urged her to ex- 
press her feelings ere she made a moment’s sacrifice to a theory 
her heart did npt approve; to this she rejoicingly assented, 
and pledged her own sweet word that on no oceasion would 
she depart from this gentle request of mine: and she entered 
on her studies with great facility and penetration. In making 
our selections, J found she had a decided taste for rich and pure 
poetry, and in this I indulged her, approving of her choice. 
This approval I had no reason to regret, for after poring over 
philosophy together for a long hour, it was no small relief to 
hear read, by one of the sweetest voices that ever raised the 
notes of accent, page after page, from some of our best poets, 
for she was very nice and fastidious in what she read at these 
times. It would always be some splendid passage, some strik- 
ing verse, which she had before noted with her pencil for such 
an occasion, to render the enchantment more complete. And 
I was always charmed with her selections ; the holiest ideas, 
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served up in the most delicate and richest language, were themes 
for her, and on these she would always express her mind, and 
give me such enthusiastic arguments to prove all she advanced, 
such clear and decisive reasoning, and displayed so much 
power and solidity in the logic she made use of, that 1 have of- 
ten sat bound to the chair until she would come and lay her 
beautiful white hand upon my forehead, and gently rouse me 
from the mild reverie in which her own witchery would throw 
me. Then I would look upon her animated features, a smile 
always played about her mouth, and her deep black eyes of fire 
sparkling upon me, abundant locks of raven hair clustered all 
over her neck, upon which she suffered no checks, and it waved 
as she moved most charmingly. Her spirits were unbounded, 
life and gaiety were exhibited in every motion, and after the 
hours allotted to study had passed, how easily would she throw 
off the light chains of restraint she had worn, and jump out, as 
she called it, into liberty, and obey some engagement of a party 
which had before been acceded to, and the lovely student 
would soon be metamorphosed into the elegant, the accom~- 
plished belle. 

isabella Williams ran the rounds of pleasure in high life with 
great eclat, reaching the highest pinnacle in the temple of the 
goddess of fashion. Yet still her aim was higher, and mere 
vanishing pleasures did not satisfy her. She “ thirsted for a 
deeper spring,” and would take real enjoyment in improving 
the moments of the ensuing day in diligent application. As 
she increased in age, her intellectual and personal beauties more 
fully developed themselves, and she appeared more womanly, 
though the beautiful and fascinating girl was not lost. She held 
to one and took possession of the other, performing it admira- 
bly. But she assumed no confirmed airs, nor put on any cover 
of reserve ; on the contrary, she was more open, freer and 
stronger in her ideas: she would unbosom to me all her 
thoughts, require my advice in all matters of delicate, puzzling 
etiquette, of which she could not make a solution, and her be- 
ing an adept in coquetry gave her many trials of this sort. She 
had finished almost all the works of note to which I had di- 
rected her attention, and as a recreation, I now permitted her 
to look into a little of the light and more easy reading which 
was floating about her, but as yet I had advised her not to in- 
dulge in reading novels. ‘Till this period Isabella had never 
read a novel. I had now no fears; her mind had become 
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firmly settled in principle, and the necessary truths and motives 
for a virtuous life were engrafted strongly in her heart. ‘There 
was no danger of her delicate virtue being contaminated. The 
system was too well arranged, too harmoniously in unison, to 
receive any jars which the morals of this trashy reading could 
inflict; though I might have been over curious to observe the 
manner in which she would receive them. Her féelings, al- 
ways elastic and gay, still felt the solemn workings of Christi- 
anity ; and I always looked upon her as one whose destiny 
would be higher in the world above. And on this point I had 
enjoyed the felicity of hearing her soul-stirring ideas. Love 
and innocence composed the groundwork of her religion, inter- 
mixed with charity and benevolence. And what system can 
be purer and more clearly united with the great truths of the 
Divine Code ? She placed her reliance on the immoveable and 
immortal truths. Isabella was not over conversible on this sub- 
ject, except it was required of her ; then she would burst forth 
‘In tones of such subduing pathos, such breathing purity, that 
you would be startled and astonished at the eloquence the wo- 
man would exhibit in her burning words ; the rich power of 
her talents would shine forth in splendor. No presumption 
ever sullied her pure conversation. In argument she adopted 
kind, conciliatory, reconcileable means, rather than throwing 
at her adversary more pointed and rankling shafts. 

I never could succeed in inducing her to employ some of 
her leisure moments in composition ; this she never would con- 
sent to, other than to spend these same moments in arranging 
her thoughts, that they might be used, when called upon, to 
the best advantage. In one of these choice moments I put into 
her hands one of the latest Annuals I had read, and pointed her 
to a polished and highly finished tale, the production of Miss 
J , pressing her to read it, and to produce one for the 
coming year, for I knew she was able; and she agreed to the 
first part of the question; in answer to the latter, she blushingly 
held down her head, letting her eyes linger on the golden leaves, 
and said, “* Oh! no ——.” I mourned that her classical mind 
would be, except to her immediate friends and herself, thrown 
away; but it was useless; she would not tax her talents to 
bring forth anything for fame; her high formed conceptions 
soared higher, to grander and more sublime imaginations, and 
she wished not to go out into the world, and appear in the ranks 
of honorable tourney, a competitor for the prize. Her feel- 
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ings had become too delicate and refined for this; she had 
rather waste her soft and sensitive flow of words to the balmy 
air, than embark in any such hazard as this; and when she af- 
terwards made such an expression of her ideas to me, I readily 
acquiesced, and never more touched upon the subject when she 
was present. She had reached the age of nineteen, when her 
pure and chaste spirit continually threw the world farther off, 
and looked for light to a higher fountain. Having been brought 
on to the stage of fashion early, she had become sickened with 
its vain delights and empty pleasures, and her high intellect 
turned away from these things, the relish for them being lost, 
consumed in their own fulness. Judgment had taught her that 
this was the time to drop such decaying substances, and grasp 
at something more substantial. ‘This she had already done by 
turning to the sun of Christianity for her guiding light, having 
dedicated herself to whatever was sublime and excellent, exalting 
herself in the main object of her pursuit; and it was well that 
she, with so much singleness of heart, clung to religion, for the 
world is continually changing, and the same positions which it 
once occupied know it no more. ‘The same Power that giveth 
life and pleasure to the world, with the same hand scattereth 
the arrows of death and misery, even in our midst. 

Isabella Williams was most suddenly, at first lightly, attacked 
with epileptics, which destroyed, for the moment, her senses. 
These would come upon her once in a few weeks, and she 
would have no antecedent. In the very height of life, when 
her spirits ranged to the utmost pitch, she would instantly fall 
into one of these faints; a few hours, however, were only ne- 
cessary to bring back her tender conversation, and her moving 
manner would be as vividly impressed upon you as before ; no 
deviation would seem to be apparent from her original style. 
But still her fine mind was touched, although gently at first ; 
the smooth tracery of her ideas were slightly affected, and every 
succeeding shock which her nervous system received only 
made the coming change more perceptible. From the first I 
had my fears, for the horror of having so perfect a spirit blighted, 
destroyed, affected me most sensibly. I dreaded her being lia- 
ble to this distressing malady, for I knew if it held its grasp, 
that she was ruined; and I would almost hope that her body 
might not claim a longer endurance than ker senses. ‘These 
fits gradually grew upon her, and she was aware that her mind 
was becoming impaired and shaken by the disease, which was 
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thus dragging her to the grave. Yet I never heard one word 
of repining ; not a murmur fell from her lips, and not the least 
complaint escaped her, but all was penitence, meekness and 
submission, pleading eloquently her alliance with “ higher na- 
tures.” 

Isabella had still more to endure—a severe sickness came 
over her, which threw reason from her throne, and for many 
days she never spoke, the malady reigning full conqueror; but 
her mind came slowly to her again, and she was once more her- 
self. Oh! howI have wept to think that she, so young and 
so beautiful, should bow down to the shrine of idiotcy, a willing 
votary. After this last attack she would indulge but little in 
conversation, and when she did I perceived her language was 
careless and unmeaning, and I saw that her mind was indeed 
broken. 

Isabella had become an idiot! a beautiful idiot ; for her dis- 
order had not stolen the hectic rose upon her cheek, and her 
mild looks and beautiful expression were still as lovely as ever. 
Yet the intelligence which once shone in her features was lost. 
I could not persuade myself that she would not recover, and 
therefore would vainly entreat her to commence her studies 
again; for she had forgotten the most of all she had formerly 
learned. But it was idle to presume to effect anything of this 
sort; I therefore desisted, and consoled myself with remember- 
ing what she was once, viewing the wreck of knowledge before 
me, weeping that it had selected so shining a mark. 

Isabella’s constitution, as the malady grew- upon her, sunk 
under so heavy a load, and every day the wasting became more 
perceptible. We knew not how soon she would be taken from 
us, but we felt, as a certain presentiment, that she would de- 
part suddenly, her disorder having now arrived at that crisis 
when it terminates quickly. Still we loved to look upon her 
now ; even in her wasting away, she was so calm and placid, 
her countenance the picture of an unruffled glassy lake. But, 
for her own happiness, we could not desire to detain her from 
the skies, her aim and her resting place. And she was not 
long for us; even then the “heaven-sick soul was stealing 
away.” 

One day when I was absent, soon after dinner, Isabella had 
as usual retired to her room, when her servant observed her to 
grow pale suddenly ; thinking she might be going into a fit, she 
flew for Cologne and camphor. On returning, she found her 
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reclining on the couch as she had left her, looking like one if | 
asleep: she applied the antidotes she had procured, but they he i’ 
seemed unavailing ; laying her hand upon her cheek, she found A 
it cold—the hand of Death had been upon her! aa 
I was immediately sent for, and when I arrived she was lying 4 i 


on the couch, as she often did, apparently asleep; her features 
were as lovely as ever, and the same beautiful countenance 


was before me. But her mind was free, and she was an angel. ae 

Is not death better than life? and heaven a glorious prize, only Pie 

to be gained by relinquishing earth? Bats 
May. 


Welcome, welcome, month of May, 
Month of early fruits and flowers, ae 

Unto thee I'll tribute pay, 
To thy sweet refreshing showers ; ‘ 

To thy genial sun which warms 
Vegetation with its ray, 

Unfolding nature’s richest charms— 
Welcome, welcome, month of May. 


Welcome, welcome, month of May, “sts 
Green thy livery appears ; 
Birds are warbling on the spray, 4 
Nature’s music charms our ears ; ! 
On the verdant, grass-clad plain, 
See the little lambkins play ; 
Pleasures follow in their train, 
Welcome, welcome, month of May- 


Welcome, weleome, month of May, 
Like thee is life’s sunny morn, BaP 

All around is fair and gay, ts 
Roses bloom without a thorn; ey ae 

Let us cultivate those flowers, 
Which our toil will well repay, oy ee 

And perfume life’s latest hours cn) ae 
With the fragrance of our May. ; 

S. G. | 


New York, May 1, 1831. eee 
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Tue Catenpar. May. 


This month, dedicated to love and flowers, derived its name 
from Maius, which it was called by Romulus, out of respect 
to the senators and nobles of his city, who were named Majo- 
res; though some will have it to have been thus christened 
from Maia, the mother of Mercury, to whom was offered sac- 
rifice on the first day of it. ‘The month of May has ever been 
esteemed favorable to love; and yet the ancients, as well as 
many of the moderns, look upon it as an unhappy month for 
marriage. The original reason may perhaps be referred to the 
gloomy festivals of the Lemures, which were held in this month. 
These solemnities continued three days and three nights, dur- 
ing which the temples of the gods were closed and marriages 
prohibited ; they were instituted by Romulus to appease the 
manes of his brother Remus. The ancients supposed that the 
souls, after death, wandered all over the world and disturbed 
the peace of its inhabitants. Whence the Romans had the su- 
perstition to celebrate festivals in their honor. 


(Translated from the Spanish of Cadalso.*) 


CARTAS MARRUCCAS, OR MOORISH LETTERS. 
LETTER LXXV. 


From a learned Moor, resident in Spain, to his friend in 
Africa. 
Forcep Marriaces. 

On entering my house last night, I came across a letter, of 
which I send you a copy. Itis froma Christian lady with 
whom I am very little acquainted. Its contents will strike you 
as very strange, as follows :— . 

“‘T have just completed my twenty first year, and have bu- 
ried my last husband, the sixth which I have had in so many 


* Don Joseph Cadalso was born in the city of Cadiz, the 8th of October, 1741, 
and killed in the siege of Gibraltar, February 27-8, 1782, leaving behind a name un- 
sullied for honor, bravery, and devotedness to literature. ‘The manner in which 
these letters are conducted is the same as Goldsmith’s citizen of the world. They 
are professedly written by a Moor resident in Spain te a friend of his in Africa, 
(Morocco.) Under this fictitious dress, Cadalso takes the opportunity to lash the 
vices and follies of his country, and vindicate her name where she has been traduc- 
ed by foreigners, in a good natured, often ironical and playful mode. 
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marriages in the space of a very few years. The first was a 
stripling, little older than myself, of fine presence, good heredi- 
tary estate, noble birth, but wretched health. He had lived so 
much in his few years, that when the knot was tied, he was al- 
ready acorpse. Many splendid dresses for the occasion were 
even to be commenced, when I had to put on mourning. The 
second was an old man, who had ever been a confirmed old 
bachelor : but inheriting by deaths and law suits, a magnificent 
and noble fortune, his lawyer advised him to get married ; his 
physician might have been of a different opinion. He died soon 
after, calling me his dear child ; and I affirm that such he had 
ever treated me from the first day to the last. The third was 
a captain of a company of grenadiers, more of a man, to ap- 
pearance, than all his company put together. The wedding 
was honored by the presence of the aristocracy of Barcelona : 
but being offended with his friend in the pit of the Opera, they 
went out to take the air together on the esplanade, and his com- 
panion returned alone leaving my husband behind. The fourth 
was a man of wealth and honor, robust and young, but such a 
gambler by profession that he spent the marriage-night out at a 
game of basset. ‘This first night gave me no bad picture of all 
the rest, so that I always regarded him as a guest in my house, 
rather than my better half. He paid me in the same coin, and 
died soon after from a blow which he received from his friend, 
who threw a candlestick at his head for the mistake, [ know not 
what, of placing at the right a card which ought to have been at 
the left. Notwithstanding all this, he was the most amusing 
husband I ever had, at least by his conversation, which was 
lively and always of a joking style. 

The fifth, who called me his own, was of such a narrow un- 
derstanding, that he talked to me of nothing but a cousin of his 
whom he loved dearly. The cousin died of the small-pox a 
few days after my marriage, and my husband followed soon af- 
ter. My sixth and last spouse was a philosopher. ‘These men 
are not wont to be very good articles for husbands. My bad 
luck would have it, that on the night of the wedding there 
should appear a comet, or something like a comet. If any 
phenomena of this kind has ever been a bad augury, none was 
ever more so than this. My beloved calculated, that sleeping 
with his wife would be a periodical affair in every twentyfour 
hours; but that if the comet turned, so much time would be 
taken up in the turning, that he should not be able to observe it, 
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and thus he gave up the one for the other, and sallied out to 
the plain to take his astronomical observations. The night was 
cold, and enough so to give him a pain in his side, which was 
the cause of his death. 

All this I might have remedied, if I had married once to my 
taste, instead of subjecting it six times to that of a father, who 
thought the will of a daughter was an affair which ought not to 
enter into account in a marriage contract. The person who 

id his addresses to me is a young gentleman, who methinks 
is fully equal to me in every estimable quality, and who has 
pressed his suit with redoubled earnestness each time ] became 
a widow. But in obedience to his parents he had to marry 
likewise against his inclination, on the same day I was wedded 
to my astronomer, 

I shall be much indebted to Senor Gazel, would he inform 
me what is the usage or custom prevalent in his country, in this 
business of marrying off the daughters of a family ; because 
although [ have heard of many things wherein the Mahometan 
laws are not quite so favorable as are ours, I find no difference 
between being the slave of a husband or of a father, and particu- 
larly when from the circumstance of being the slave of a father 
there results the having a husband, as in the present case,” 


LETTER LXXVI. 
From the same to the same. 


Coquetry. 


Infinite are the caprices of the ton. One of those now ex- 
isting is, ladies who do not know me except by name, and that 
too by having heard it, or by having been introduced, are writ- 
ing me letters! Ever since that billet was published, which 
the first wrote me and which I sent you, many have been plac- 
ed in the same situation. I will transmit to you in like man- 
ner all which I deem worthy of crossing the sea, to divert a 
wise African with the extravagances of Europe, and without 
loss of mail this copy shall go by the next post. Lay aside 
for a little while, my venerable Ben-Beley the serious aspect of 
your age and character. I have heard you a thousand times 
say, that a little while spent in pastime is wont to leave the 
mind more composed to devote itself again to sublime specula- 
tions. I recollect having seen you sporting with a bird in a 
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cage, or a flower in the garden: at no time did you appear to 
me more of a philosopher. A great man never is greater than 
when he descends to the level of inferior minds; besides, this 
unbending allows him to ascend again to the high elevation to 
which the ray of the sublime essence which animates us, is ca- 
pable of exalting him. Thus the letter reads : 

** Senor Moor :—the French ladies have a certain diversion 
which they call coquetry, and is a deceit constantly practised 
upon all who are presented to them. The coquette enjoys her- 
self highly, because she has at her disposal every young gen- 
tleman of any merit, and the will of self-love is much flattered 
by such incense. But as the French take up and throw away 
with sufficient levity some things, and among these love is includ- 
ed, the consequences of a thousand coquetries end in the dis- 
comfiture of the suitur, whereupon he reflects but for a mo- 
ment, and then immediately goes with his censer to another al- 
tar. The Spaniards are more formal in this business of falling 
in love; and as all that ancient apparatus of gallantry, obstacles 
to be overcome, difficulties to be anticipated, servants to be 
bribed ; as all this, I repeat, is vanished, they begin to be con- 
sumed the instant they fall in love with a coquet; and the af- 
fair is wont to rest here, until, long after the joke which they 
have played upon him is known, the lover dies, turns crazy, or 
at least, resolves to absent himself in despair. I am one of the 
most celebrated in this profession ; and I cannot but recollect 
with peculiar satisfaction the victims who have sacrificed them- 
selves in my temple and for my worship. If among the Moors 
they give us one day a similar despotism (which will be the 
moment those severe laws of the seraglios are annulled,) and if 
the Moorish ladies desire to admit some of their Spanish sisters 
professors of this new science, to this day unknown in Africa, 
{ promise that in consequence of my lectures and those of half 
a dozen of my friends, there shall issue forth in a short time a 
sufficient number of disciples to pay back upon the Mussulman, 
in a few weeks, all the tyranny which they have exercised upon 
us, from Mahomet himself to the present day. Since the do- 
minion of my sex over the other increases in proportion to the 
heat of the climate, as has been put to the proof in the short 
distance from the passage of the Pyrenees, the coquettes of 
Morocco ought to expect to realize a despotism, such as the 
human imagination in its boldest flights has hardly yet conceiv- 


ed, over every one in the northern provinces of that empire.” 
N. L. 
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Tuovucuts 1n A Crown. 


They’ve gathered to be happy,—and I’II join the living stream— 

The brilliant throng is moving on like pageants in a dream. 

Is it not glorious thus to gaze where every brow is bright, 

And think so many eheerful hearts are beating here tonight ! 

And watch the beaming eyes that meet as though they blessed the meeting, 
The smiles that speak when words would fail te breathe the tender greeting, 
And list the murmured tones that rise like gush of heaving sea, 

The multitude of voices, in low deep symphony ! 


Why can I not be happy ?—Is mine the only heart 

That in a scene of joyousness must fail to share its part 7 
The shadows of departed days—these do not gather here— 

In silence and in solitude those hallowed shades appear ; 

Nor is it that I read my doom upon the future’s brow— 

O, darker far I’ve seen the scroll than that which opens now ; 
Then why this loneliness of soul, this chill as of despair ; 

Is there another here who feels such weary weight of care ? 


And yet how gladly do I ha‘l the greeting of each friend, 

As o’er the gaily shifting crowd the careless glance I send. 
Could one who watched my ready smile, interpret of my heart % 
Tis easy in a cheerful scene to act a cheerful part : 

Are there not many actors here? Aye, many whe will go, 
With eager footsteps hurrying forth as from the haunt of wo, 
Rejoicing they are free to cast mirth’s gilded chains away, 

And sighing that the world condemns the happy to be gay. 


We sigh—but dare not whisper this in Fashion’s splendid hails, 

For like a slavé in manacles, we follow where she calls, 

And term by pleasure’s softened name this fever of the mind— 
Pleasure—by Fashion known no more than sunbeams by the blind— 
Pleasure—when souls to all but sense are cold as 2Ztna’s snows— 
And, fraught with passion’s burning fires, in treacherous calm repose 5 
While not a word must breathe of mind, or thought to heaven arise, 
For Fashion’s stars disdain to draw their radiance from the skies. 


Did angels bend recording, and might the page appear, 

Filled with the Babel dissonance that now is mingling here, 

Would those who furnish forth the page, delight to turn it o’er, 

And in the mass, with smiles of pride, their own sweet shore explore ? 
I will not wrong the spirit thus,—it has a loftier flight, 

And men would blush at Pleasure’s garb, revealed in Folly’s light. 
*Tis only while we are deceived, and think that others share 

The happiness of Fashion’s routs that we shall gather there. 
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And must we, like the desert bird, to solitude retire, 

Hoard the warm feelings of the heart to feed the funeral pyre ! 

No—let our noblest energies to human weal be given, 

*Tis faithfulness in things of earth has promises of heaven. 

And we were formed for happiness, the social and the free, 

The heart and soul companionship, the generous sympathy, 

The hopes, that in the bonds of love immortal natures bind, 

And give their chiefest joys to flow from pure and perfect mind. 
CoRNELIA. 


One of the last London New Monthly Magazines contains a 
flattering notice of our distinguished countryman, Cooper the 
novelist. It of course gives us great pleasure to see his merit 
appreciated abroad ; still more gratifying would it be to find 
amongst our own editors spirit and courage enough to appre- 
ciate and commend native talent, without waiting to be prompt- 
ed from across the Atlantic. How many American publishers 
are there who could have given even the meagre biographical 
sketch of Cooper contained in the English periodical above- 
named ? Charles Sprague’s Centennial travelled to England, 
and the Atheneum was candid enough to speak of it as it de- 
served: and now, forsooth, we Yankees are just beginning to 
inquire when it was delivered, and to echo back the “ Yes, truly 
it is a splendid thing,” and admire the good nature of these 
critics, who, for once, have not frightened us by their usual 
snarling. Poor Brown died before foreign praise warmed his 
countrymen into appreciation of his merits; and our greatest 
wonder is, that all of our authors have not shared his fate. 
Magnanimous Yankees! Oh glorious “ American independence.” 

B. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Frora’s Dicrionary. By a Lady. Baltimore: published by F. La- 
cas, Jr. 

A taste for the beauties of nature is almost entirely the effect of mental and 
moral cultivation. The savage prizes nothing that does not administer to his 
coarse animal enjoyments, or the excitement of the violent passions ; and the 
ignorant, among those who call themselves civilized, are, in sentiment, but lit- 
tle elevated above savages. They think little of the difference between a 
rose and a cabbage, except that the one is red, the other green—one good to 
eat—the other only to smell—and, therefore, the rose is a useless weed, com- 
pared with the portly cabbage. It is true ignorance may express the delight 
of wonder at the beauties of creation, but there must be intelligence to appre- 
ciate the charms. For these reasons we regard, with deep interest, every ef- 
fort to cultivate that refinement of feeling, which leads us to associate our 
amusements and pleasures with the lovely things around us, the living harmo- 
nies of inanimate nature ; for there is a tone in all these works of the Crea- 
tor’s fashioning, that, when responded by the human soul, makes us better and 
happier by the intercourse. The beautiful volume before us is worthy to be 
the production of a lady, for on every page is found the “expression of sen- 
timents, which refine the taste, and elevate the fancy ; nor is the mind or heart 
neglected. It was evidently the aim of the author, when preparing this lan- 
guage of flowers and leaves, to make their seutiments such as would improve 
while they pleased. The following sentiments from the preface, are finely de- 
scriptive of the character of the work, and highly creditable to the writer’s 
head and heart. 


* Do we make the most of the objects which surround us; do we extract from 
them all the information and all the innocent amusement they are capable of afford- 
ing? The question is not addressed to the scientific; but to those, of whom the 
writer admits herself to be one, who are too content to gaze with a vacant and tran- 
sient admiration at the works of the creation, and then to remember them no more. 
Here, for instance, is this beautiful Earth : what an interest has the science of bo- 
tany thrown over it! Yet brow few there are among us, who are disposed to taste 
of the banquet which this science affords !— Again, these flowers interest us by their 
beauty! and fragrance, and here we stop. Travellers, however, assure us that the 

ople of the East see something more in them than mere objects of admiration. 
In the hands of these primitive and interesting people they become flowers of rhet- 
oric, and speak their feelings with far more force and tenderness than words can 


impart. 
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It is upon the point suggested by this oriental custom, and fer the purpose of try- 
ing, as a matter of curiosity, how far this emblematic language would be carried, 
that the following collection has been made.” 


a 


The plan of the work is to furnish, to the name of every flower and leaf 
introduced, its significancy of title in sentiment, and appropriate motto in 
thyme. The selections are numerous, and, in general, delicately expressive 
of the meaning the flower is designed to convey. We subjoin a few of these 
explanations. 

a Should you wish to express this sentiment to your friend—*“ Your qualities a 
4 surpass your loveliness’’—send the mignonette ; it may be interpreted— 4 
*¢ Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.””—Pope. ‘a 


Or, 
Beauty dwells 

There most conspicuous even in outward shape, by 
Where dawns the high expression of a soul.” —Akenside. # 


Should you wish to appoint a meeting with a friend or lover, send the ‘‘ Ever- 

lasting Pea,’’ and it will say, 

i ‘¢ Give me the advantage of a brief discourse.” ab 

Or 
Let us consult together; believe me, ’tis no time 

7 For dull delay ; ’tis the decisive hour, ay! 

3 And this the very crisis of our fate.” 


If the party addressed wishes to respond, a portion of the flower sent must be , ty 
returned. In the case of the Pea it will say, ‘t 4 


** Come you this afternoon, eg 
To know our pleasure in this case,” &c. 


But these associations of fancy and feeling with flowers, pure and pretty as a 
they are, make not the whole worth of the book. There is a variety of in- as | 
structive hints in botanical science, and the work is arranged in a manner \ ‘ 
which can hardly fail to interest the minds of the young, for whom it was aa 
chiefly intended, in the study of the nature and properties of plants. The in- : 
troduction, notes, &c. contain much useful and curious information, and evince 
the industry as well as taste and refinement of the writer. The faults of the 
work are a few typographical errors; we should not name these did we not 
regret that a book so carefully arranged and beautifully got up, should have - 
exhibited marks of carelessness in that department which owes its greatest me-~ ij ae 
rit to its exactness. ‘The appearance of the volume, however, is highly cre- TE a 
ditable to the publisher, and as an elegant literary ornament to a parlor table, aon 4 

4 


an entertaining manual of fancy and flowers, and a very fascinating botanical 

F monitor, we take pleasure in commending it to our readers. The author, : 3 

whom we understand to be Mrs. Wirt, will, we feel assured, find this attempt 6 
to combine the emotions of the heart with intellectual sentiment is appreciated 1 i 
by our community. All that tends to refine our enjoyments, and make the | | 
senses dependent on the mind for their most exquisite gratification, exalts hu- 
man nature ; and while so many hours are, and must be, given to trivial sub- 
jects, it is highly important that associations, which improve and refine, should 
be connected with every employment, purpose, and amnsement of life. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


WE have just returned from a cal] upon the ‘‘Chanting Cherubs,’’ and 
truly with impressions of the strongest pleasure. They should be called the 
** En-chanting Cherubs.’” We are not amateur enough to embody our 
thoughts in technical language ; but perhaps the language of the heart will do 
quite as well. Both of the children (for they are winged children,) are 
very lovely, and the attitude in which they stand is one of affection and de- 
pendence on the part of the younger, and of protection and love on the part of 
the elder. The countenance of the younger is the most beautiful, and his head 
the most intellectual. But both are faultless. We are quite ready to doubt 
the poet’s truth, who says, 

—‘** Beauty has bounds, 


And can no more to every heart be so, 
Than any coin through every land can go.” 


When it is recollected that they are the production of an American chisel, all 
must feel proud as well as happy to visit and admire them. 


Cuuture or Sirux. Mr. Samuel Martin, of Philadelphia, offers to give 
$10, if $20 more be added, as a reward for the best Essay on the usefulness 
of having at all seminaries for female education, as many Silk Worms raised 
as will be necessary to impart a knowledge of the best methods to be pursued 
in the culture of silk. 


Moruer’s Boox. Mrs. Child is preparing a work with the above title, 
designed as a practical treatise on the domestic management of children from 
three years old to sixteen. There is no doubt but the volume will be highly 
useful. Mrs. Child excels in collecting and communicating practical and 
necessary knowledge. Her ‘‘ Frugal Housewife’’ has been very extensively 
circulated, four editions already disposed of. We are glad when talent and 
industry, employed to do good, are thus appreciated. Her ‘* Juvenile Miscel- 
Jany”’ well sustains its useful and entertaining character. 


The Ladies will, I hope, pardon me for an observation which applies to 
some of them, but I trust only to a few.’ I have known a lady expend a hun- 
dred dollars on a party, pay thirty or forty dollars for a bonnet, and fifty for a 
shawl, and yet make a hard bargain with a seamstress or washerwoman, who 
had to work at her needle or the washing-tvh for thirteen or fourteen hours a 
day, to earn a bare livelihood for herself ard a numerous family of small chil- 
dren. This is a *‘ sore oppression under the sun,”’ and ought to be eschewed by 
every honorable mind. ‘*‘ Let it be reformed altogether.’’—.M. Carey. 
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